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HIS to England 


Through one of our members; formerly of 
the Christian Fellowship in McGill University, 
His has been introduced into the Christian 
Union here. Each copy is eagerly looked for, 
and in constant demand, and on behalf of all 
of us, I feel that it is my duty to let you know 
how much we appreciate it. 

Not only has the novelty of the way you 
over there present your messages, compared 
with the more staid English fashion, brought 
them home in a new way, and not only your 
practical articles (on prayer meetings, squash- 
es, and many other things) given us new and 
stimulating ideas, but through learning news 
about the Christian activities in various Cana- 
dian and American Universities, we are grad- 
ually becoming much more conscious of our 
common bond of fellowship. 


REPERCUSSIONS 


FROM READERS OF 


For this last reason especially, we feel that 
it would be a good thing if every branch 
of the British I. V. F. could get to know HIS: 
and certainly it would be of great benefit to 
members! Surprisingly little is known in this 
country about the activities and needs of the 
1.V.C.F. and we wonder whether as little is 
known by you about the I.V.F.2 Does the 
British “Inter-Varsity Magazine” have any cir- 
culation in your universities? Would not an 
exchange system whereby your branches were 
each supplied with a copy of our magazine, 
and ours with yours, be of immense value? 
Both are such excellent publications that it 
seems a tremendous pity not to allow them as 
wide a circle of influence as possible amongst 
students of all countries. 

Just in passing it seems very surprising to 
me that after such a long time, definite prayer 
links between individual university branches on 
each side of the Atlantic are not more com- 
mon. Our horizons need widening: any uni- 
versity which might feel led to exchange news 
and topics for prayer and praise with this 
particular branch, anyway, would be welcome. 

In the hope that the bonds of fellowship be- 
tween us may be considerably strengthened 
soon 

Doreen J. Willis 
Bedford College, London, England 

Miss Willis makes an excellent suggestion. 
Any U. S. or Canadian chapter wishing to cor- 
respond with a British chapter can write the 
editors for further information.—Ed. 


HIS Overthere 
You will never realize how much H:S means 
to one overseas. It is really a source of joy 
when I find one in my mail, The articles are 
really way above the average. 
O4P.M., San Francisco Margaret A. Whitmor 
ist Lt., ANC 


HIS at Home 

We receive all kinds of rel’ gious magazines 
and papers at home. HIS is the only one I 
read all the way through, and do it as soon 
a; I get it 


University of Chica jo Fannie Gitlin 
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We love our professors, but too often they expound some favor- 
ite theory—brushing aside contrary theories and even facts. 


Swallow gently, Frosh 


By JouN THompson, M.Sc. 


S AN undergraduate, and especially as 
A a Freshman, I was extremely im- 
pressed by everything my professors and 
lecturers uttered, This is not to be won- 
dered at. I was a humble beginner just 
commencing my course, and | believed 
these men who really knew; it was my 
chief concern to accept their statements 
and commit them to memory. I have 
learned a great deal since graduation! 

| have learned for example, that in 
every branch of modern thought there 
are many theories; that it is not unusual 
for lecturers and professors to be the ex- 
ponents of one particular theory, indicat- 
ing in their lectures everything favorable 
to that theory, and brushing aside con- 
trary theories, and even facts. I have 
learned that this world, and especially 
man, are so complex that simple solutions 
to the great problems of human thought 
must be held suspect by the thinking 
student. 

This article is written especially for 
Freshmen to warn them to suspend judg- 
ment on many of the great problems until 
they have investigated, as far as they can, 
the various possible approaches. 


Reprinted from the Australian IJnter-Varsity 
Magazine. 


Let us indicate the grave uncertainty 
that exists in some of the branches of 
knowledge which Freshmen will meet. 

The study of history gains its value 
largely from the interpretations which 
men give to it. And these are many. 
Merely to name some, we have the classi- 
cal, the romantic, the materialist, the 
economic, the theological, the idealistic. 
Obviously some of these will overlap. 
Freshman must beware lest they are over- 
whelmed by the eloquence of a particular 
lecturer who holds to a particular theory. 

As Christians, we must realize that the 
right interpretation must fit in with the 
rest of Christian philosophy. 

Young men and women, fresh from 
their schools to the University, have been 
hearing for years from various sources 
“what psychology teaches.” This means 
very little. For there is no single psycho- 
logy, but several psychologies. To name a 
few of the schools, we have faculty psy- 
chology, now out-of-date, behaviorist, 
psycho-analytical, Gestaltist, atomist, 
hormic, and numerous others. 

To you Freshmen these are mere names. 
But in time you will discover there is a 
tendency in some educational circles to 
stress either the behaviorist or the psycho- 
analytical approach. 





Behaviorist psychology thinks of hu- 
man behavior in terms of stimuli and re- 
sponses through the medium of a nervous 
system and a brain. It is materialist in its 
outlook, and in its extreme forms it aban- 
dons mind altogether. It makes psycholo- 
gy almost a branch of physiology. 

The psycho-analytical school thinks of 
human conduct in terms of complexes and 
and repressions in the unconscious. 


Are Your Actions Uncontrollable? 

Both of these schools imagine that hu- 
man behavior is determined with little or 
no exercise of the will. This is serious. 
Some of the other schools still allow for 
the exercise of will. Consider all of them 
carefully. No satisfactory attitude to the 
problems can be gained in a few weeks’ 
study or even in a whole year. Freshman 
are sometimes led to a premature doubt 
of things they most surely believe by 
judgment based on insufficient know- 
ledge. 

The whole anti-Christian approach to 
the great problems of life makes much 
use of theoretical psychology in such a 
way that falsities frequently arise. 

Despite the fact that modern psycho- 
logy has taught us a great deal about our- 
selves, we must realize that when a parti- 
cular theory, which is only partly proved 
becomes the basis for a whole philosophy 
of life, then we must take heed lest we 
be swept away from the truth. This is a 
tendency among many psychologists. 

Then there are the conflicting theories 
of education. Some would urge change 
merely for the sake of change. They are 
impatient of the old methods and would 
cast these away. 

Some feel that there are values in old 
methods, and that there should not: be a 
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readiness to set aside the things we have 
learned over the centuries, lest we should 
be throwing out the baby with the bath 
water. Some place great stress on en- 
vironmental influences, others on heredi- 
tary influences. 

Students entering the field of education 
should be critical of lectures which present 
only one side. 

In the field of biological sciences there 
is a great deal of conflict. 

The origin of life remains a mystery. 
In regard to the manner in which the var- 
ious forms of life have arisen, various 
theories are presented—Darwin’s evolu- 
tion by natural selection, de Vries’ theory 
of mutations, and so on. The whole field 
emphasizes a mechanistic interpretation 
of life with no need for God. But some 
thinkers speak of creative evolution, and 
some feel God may have used evolution 
as His method of creation. The point is, 
there is much confusion and conflict of 
thought. 

Many of the generally accepted theo- 
ries of evolution are held in dispute by 
prominent biologists. And many feel that 
lecturers fail to indicate that their theo- 
ries are insecurely held even though the 
quantity of literature available indicates 
inherent weaknesses. 

The greatest danger lies in imagining 
that certain principles which may well ap- 
ply to one branch of knowledge should 
necessarily apply in another. An Ameri- 
can professor has written a pertinent 
book, The Dogma of Evolution, which in- 
dicates some of this type of weakness 
even in biological theory. 

Undergraduates should know and ac- 
cept every proved fact. But they will do 
well to suspend judgment and to main- 
tain a healthy scepticism toward that 
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which is merely theoretical. 

Great changes have taken place in the 
physical sciences. Here, too, the physi- 
cists are not finally sure of some of their 
concepts. Thus light is conceived of some- 
times as having a particle structure, and 
sometimes as having a wave structure. The 
only solution to the problem is to imagine 
that it has at once both structures. The 
physicist thus imagines a photon. 

The ultimate structure of matter is still 
somewhat a mystery, even though we 
have discovered protons, neutrons, elec- 
trons, etc. One amazing result which has 
come to light recently is Heisenberg’s 
Principle of Uncertainty, which states 
that we cannot know with complete ac- 
curacy both the position and the velocity 
of very small bodies like electrons, much 
less predict their position in the future. 

At the other end of the scale, where 
scientists are dealing with astronomical 
sizes, there are grave limitations of ob- 
servation. 

It would seem that the more scientists 
have sought to probe the ultimate myster- 
ies of nature, the more they are inclined 
to confess their ignorance. The question 
of interpretation is a very open one. The 
agnostic still has room for agnosticism. 
















TOUGH ON PROFS! 
P courT we are expected to give full proof of 
every assertion, and if we do not it is 
naturally assumed it is because we cannot do 
s0. A professor, on the other hand, appears to 
consider himself relieved of any such anxiety. 
He seems to think that all that he has to do 
Ss to say that such and such is the case, and 
as he is a professor, he cannot be contradicted 
1t brought to book. If anyone brings forward an 
ergument on the other side, the professor says 
hat his opponent has made a mistake, but being 
k professor, he does not consider himself 
bliged to substantiate even this assertion. 
—Lord Halsbury, formerly Lord 
Chancellor of England 




















The Christian sees nothing to contradict 
his position. 
Will Today’s Wrong Be Right Tomorrow? 

When we look at ethics, the study of 
human conduct, we note remarkable di- 
vergence of opinion. We are told on one 
hand that the dogmas which were handed 
down from our parents have served their 
purpose and must be replaced by new 
standards . . . the evolutionary idea has 
taken a strong hold in ethics. We are told 
that the standards of conduct which 
people observe will progress in much the 
same way as life has progressed. 

The grave danger in this sort of think- 
ing will be obvious to most people, for the 
correct standard becomes the standard of 
the present, there being no eternal or 
fixed standards. In the words of Professor 
Lamont in Christ Our Freedom, “The 
moral standards are falling like stars from 
heaven. That was one inevitable conse- 
quence of man’s neglect of God. Man 
cannot frame a moral law. Even the whole 
race cannot do that. For if the moral law 
is man-made, as the modern synthesis de- 
clares it to be, men and nations will 
change it to suit themselves. Why should 
they not? We are paying a heavy price 
for the abandonment of the eternal moral 
sanctions. And there is evidence that 
many, hitherto blind, are having their 
eyes opened to the folly of that abandon- 
ment. The logic of events is telling.” 

But a thousand voices proclaim a code 
of ethics. Each nation, each political 
system, each philosophic system proposes 
its own standards. The undergraduate will 
need to be sure of his ground before mak- 
ing pronouncements on these things. 

What shall we say of philosophy? Here 
is a field in which no student can afford 
to jump to conclusions. Its problems are 
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many. What is the nature of matter? 
What is the nature of knowledge? What 
is truth; rigid determination or free will? 
Shall we be idealists or realists? Can we 
argue logically for the existence of God? 
Are there limitations to the knowledge 
we have of things about us? Is there any 
room for the belief held by Christians? 
We could go on. The field is confused, 
and again there is a babel of voices. 
Now at the risk of being thought to 
contradict the whole trend of this article 
to Freshman, and certainly at the risk of 
making assertions which will cut across 
any humanistic interpretation of life, I 
want to say that, although modern 
thought is shot through with uncertainty 
so that the undergraduate is left in a 
whirl, there is a realm of human activity 
where we have a great deal of certainty 
—TI mean in Christian experience. 
Setting aside minor differences of 
church organization, and some of the 


To young men 


OUNG man, if you could see our Captain, 
= you would go down on your knees and beg 
of Him to let you enter the ranks of those who 
follow Him. It is heaven to serve Him. 

Every man must serve somebody. We have 
no choice as to that fact. Those who have no 
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“excrescence” of centuries, we have the 
basic fact of Christ. 

Thousands of students in all ages have 
come to know Him. Systems of thought 
have changed. Theories have arisen and 
vanished, but He remains the “same, 
yesterday, today and forever.” We would 
earnestly commend Him to Freshmen. If 
you go through your University career 
without meeting Him, you will have 
failed to discover your Saviour, your Re- | 
deemer and your Guide through life. Men 
and women of the Inter-Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship in your school will testify 
to the remarkable certainty they have 
about Him. 


Acquaintance with Him, devoted al- | 
legiance to Him will give to any Fresh- 
man an anchorage to life which will en- J 
able him to weather the storms he will 
meet in the intellectual problems raised 
by his university courses. 


masters are slaves to themselves. Depend upon 
it, you will either serve Satan or Christ, either 
self or the Saviour. You will find sin, self, 
Satan and the world to be hard masters, but 
if you wear the uniform of Christ, you will 
find Him so meek and lowly of heart that 
you will find rest unto your soul. 

He is the most magnaminous of Captains. 
There never was His like among the choicest 
of princes, He is always to be found in the 
thickest of the battle. When the wind blows 
cold, He always takes the bleak side of the hill. 
The heaviest end of the cross lies ever on His 
shoulders. If He bids us carry a burden, He 
carries it also. If there is anything that is 
gracious, generous, tender and kind, yes lavish 
and superabundant in love, you will always find 
it in Him. 

—Charles H. Spurgeon 





Jim Martin, University ‘of British Columbia, and Joanne Smith, Oregon 
State College, talk over a morning’s lecture at “Campus in the Woods.” 


83 Students invade 


HUNDRED and forty miles north of 
Toronto in the Lake of Bays lies a 
rocky, tree-covered, 22-acre island, and 
on it an old house, its green paint faded 
and chipped—haunted, the inhabitants of 
near-by islands insisted. 
That is, until last May when a party 
of Christian university men joined the 
crew of a local contractor to convert the 


an island 


haunted house into a lodge, the central 
unit of Campus in the Woods, new Inter- 
Varsity summer school for Christian uni- 
versity students. 

The crew worked hard from daylight 
to dark through June and July. So hard 
that the opening day found the girls’ 
dorm raised and painted, the men’s tents 
pegged down, the porch of the main lodge 
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enclosed for classroom use. And a large 
dining hall with stained, hardwood floors Ch 
was within two hours of completion. 
Then came the students, 83 of them, : 

. pre 

by train to nearby Huntsville, by boat es 
through Fairy Lake, by rail to the Lake 


of Bays, and by Campus in the Woods ; 


Die 


launch to Fairview Island. sal 
j The next day began four weeks of § No 
r ae me i vigorous, exciting routine. Breakfast at 8 Indi 


. . Cen 
From a distance Fairview Island—the campus : ae Uni 
part of Campus in the Woods—looks like any vidual “quiet time’—and for some an isiat 
one of many nearby islands... early swim around the island as well. vers 


BELOW. But those arriving for an inspection Classes began at 9:30, continued until the chu 
tour in early summer would have found un- noon swim period. Early afternoons were Min 
usual activity. Here the scaffolding for the = cnent in exercise: the men shoveled sand “9 
gitis' dorm begins to sive. and the girls washed dishes, Later came Coll 
a free period with time for another swim J Wa 
before a late afternoon class. Then sup- § 'e8¢ 
per, boating, another lecture, and bed. "3a 
For all it was a month of hard thinking: J oh; 
Jesus Christ’s superiority over every phi- of C 
losopher; the inconclusive, hopeless, cir- — Uni 
cular thinking in every non-Christian - 
philosophy; the Christian family; the res- Stat 
ponsibility of Christians in today’s 
changed world; war, pacifism, and peace. 
One girl said on the last night of the § ,,,/ 
session, “Now, for the first time, I am | Mas 


each morning followed a 50 minute indi- 


A 


lum 


eral 


BELOW. Towed across from the mainland Typical of Campus in the Woods is its scenic } Wait 
came the piled-high barge loads of double northland beauty. Students occasionally f ang | 
bunk bedframes and mattresses, Boss man gazed past the lecturer to things requiring intell 
Henry Langford steers the expedition. less concentration! to kn 





intellectually convinced of the claims of 
Christianity.” 

Forty-nine colleges in 17 states and 5 
provinces sent their representatives to this 
first annual session. 


California—University of California, San 
Diego State College, Stanford University. JIli- 
nois—Carthage College, Chicago Teachers, 
Northwestern, University of Illinois, Wheaton. 
Indiana—Purdue, Indiana University Medical 
Center, Indiana University. Jowa—Dubuque 


University, Kentucky—Asbury College. Lou- Meanwhile the advance work party pause to 


isiana—Newcomb College. Maryland—Uni- relax at a weiner roast. Theirs was a hard 
versity of Maryland. Massachusetts—Massa- summer of carrying lumber up the hill from 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Wellesley. dock to dining hall and of feeding fitting 


Minnesota—Carleton College, Duluth State, food to the crew. 
Hamline, Macalester, University of Minnesota. 
Michigan—Michigan State, Central Michigan 
College of Education, University of Michigan, 
Wayne University. New York—Adelphi Col- 
lege, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Vassar 
College, New York Biblical Seminary. North 
Carolina—Duke University, Mars Hill. Obio— 
Ohio State. Oregon—Oregon State, University 
of Oregon. Pennsylvania—Bryn Mawr, Juniata, 
University of Pennsylvania, Temple, Wilson, 
Drexel Institute of Technology. Tennessee— 
Maryville College. Washington—Washington 
State. 


BELOW. Campus director Stacey Woods leads 
a discussion on campus methods. 


Alberta—University of Alberta. British Co- 
lumbia, University of British Columbia. Mani- 
toba—University of Manitoba. Ontario—Mac- 
Master, University of Toronto, Toronto Gen- , : > 
eral Hospital. Quebec—McGill University. ; 2 Ny 





Waiting for class to begin are these fellows BELOW. And at day’s end its time to rest. This | 
and girls from 49 colleges. They learned the is a view from the girls’ dorm across their] 
intellectual reasonableness of their faith, and swimming dock and to the lake and the hills# 
to know Him better. | 
] 
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How can a God of love allow all the pain and sorrow that is every- 
where about us? Here is one answer to one of life’s deepest problems. 


Why does God allow 
crime, war, and disease? 


A book review by Watpo RICHARDSON 


N” many years ago when I was an 
atheist,” says C. S. Lewis, “If any- 
one had asked me, ‘Why do you not be- 
lieve in God?’ my reply would have run 
something like this: Look at the universe 
we live in . . . The earth is so arranged 
that all the forms on it can live only by 
preying upon one another. The creatures 
cause pain by being born, and live by 
inflicting pain, and in pain they mostly 
die . . . their history is largely a record 
of crime, war, disease and terror . . . If 
you ask me to believe that this is the 
work of a benevolent and omnipotent 
spirit, I reply that all the evidence points 
in the opposite direction. Either there is 
no spirit behind the universe, or else a 
spirit indifferent to good and evil, or else 
an evil spirit.” 

In other words, if there is a God, how 
can He allow the pain and sorrow all 
about us? Why did He allow the war? 
How could a God of love allow innocent 
people to suffer? 

Such is the problem of pain. 

The solution offered by Lewis is that 
God cannot prevent the occurrence of 
happenings that cause pain. 


That, of course, sounds at first quite 
contrary to the Christian belief in the om- 
nipotence of God. But even God cannot 
do things that are self-contradictory. If 
you choose to say, “God can give a crea- 
ture free will and at the same time with- 
hold free will from it,’ you have not 
succeeded in saying anything about God: 
Meaningless combinations of words do 
not suddenly acquire meaning because we 
prefix to them the two words, “God can.” 
It is no more possible for God than for 
the weakest of His creatures to carry 
out two mutually exclusive alternatives; 
not because His power meets an obstacle, 
but because nonsense remains nonsense 
even when we talk it about God. 


T= article is a précis of parts of the book 
The Problem of Pain, by C. S. Lewis, Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. Mr, Lewis is 
probably best known as the author of The 
Screwtape Letters—a series of letters from a 
senior demon to his nephew, a junior tempter. 
U. S. publisher of both these books (and of 
others by the same author) is the Macmillan 
Company, New York. They are available from 
most religious book stores. 





If, then, God has created men with 
a power to choose between good and evil, 
He has limited Himself from preventing 
man’s choosing evil. And in so choosing, 
pain results. 

Mr. Lewis suggests that perhaps we can 
conceive of a world in which God instan- 
taneously corrected the results of this 
abuse of free will so that there would be 
no pain: so that a wooden beam would 
become soft as grass when used as a 
weapon, so that air would refuse to obey 
if we attempted to set up the sound waves 
that carry lies or insults; all matter in the 
neighborhood of a wicked man would 
undergo unpredictable alterations. But 
such a world would be one in which 
wrong actions were impossible, and in 
which, therefore, freedom of the will 
would be void. 

Freedom of choice means, then, free- 
dom to choose — even to choose things 
that result in pain. Try to exclude the 
possibility of suffering which the order 
of nature and the existence of free 
wills involve, and you find that you have 
excluded life itself. But if pain is inevi- 
table, would not a God of love have 
left the universe uncreated? To this Lewis 
says, “I am aware of no human scales in 
which such a portentous question can be 
weighed. But we can at least be assured 
that for God to allow pain is not con- 
tradictory of His love. In fact, it is a 
demonstration of God’s love for man. For 
God uses the pain man chooses for man’s 
own good: we are too apt to think of Love 
as mere kindness. We want not so much 
a Father in Heaven as a grandfather in 
heaven—a senile benevolence who, as 
they say, ‘likes to see young people en- 
joying themselves.’ That is not true love. 
Love is something more stern and splendid 


than mere kindness. Kindness merely as 
such cares not whether its object become 
good or bad, provided only that it escapes 
suffering. As Scripture points out, it is 
bastards who are spoiled; the legitimate 
sons are punished. It is only for people 
we care nothing about that we demand 
happiness on any terms; with our friends, 
our lovers, our children, we are exacting 
and would rather see them suffer much 
than be happy in contemptible and 
estranging modes, 

“If God is Love, He is something more 
than mere kindness . . . He has paid us 
the compliment of loving us, in the deep- 
est, most tragic, inexorable sense. We are, 
not metaphorically but in very truth, a 
divine work of art, something that God is 
making, and therefore something with 
which He will not be satisfied until it has 
a certain character. Over a sketch made 
idly to amuse a child, an artist may not 
take trouble. But over the great picture 
of his life—the work which he loves—he 
will take endless trouble. One can imagine 
a picture after being rubbed and scraped 
and recommenced for the tenth time wish- 
ing that it were only a thumb nail sketch 
whose making was over in a minute. In 
the same way it is natural for us to wish 
that-God has designed us for a less glori- 
ous destiny; but then we are wishing, not 
for more love, but for less. 

“In its state of nature a puppy has a 
smell and habits which frustrate man’s 
love. So he washes it, housetrains it, 
teaches it not to steal, and thus is enabled 
to love it completely. But to the puppy 
the whole proceding would seem, if it 
were a theologian, to cast grave doubts 
on the ‘goodness’ of man; but the full- 
grown and full-trained dog, admitted as it 
were by grace to a whole world of af- 





fections beyond its animal destiny, would 
have no such doubts.” 

Thus, the problem of reconciling hu- 
man suffering with the existence of a God 
who loves, is only insoluble so long as 
we attach a trivial meaning to the word 
love and look on things as if man were the 
center of them. Man does not exist for his 
own sake: “Thou has created all things, 
and for thy pleasure they are and were 
created.” (Rev. 4:11) To ask that God’s 
love should be content with us as we are 
is to ask that God should cease to be God. 

The best good of a creature is to obey its 
Creator, only then is it happy. But the hu- 
man spirit will not even try to surrender 
self-will as long as all seems to be well 
with it. But pain is unmasked, unmistak- 
able evil, and evil impossible to ignore. We 
can rest contentedly in our sins and stu- 
pidities—until pain comes. God whispers 
to us in our pleasures, but shouts in our 
pains; it is His megaphone to arouse a deaf 
world. No doubt pain as God’s megaphone 
is a terrible instrument; it may lead to 
final and unrepented rebellion, but it gives 
the only opportunity the bad man can 
have for amendment. It removes the veil; 
it plants the flag of truth within the fort- 
ress of the rebel soul. 

Pain also shatters the illusion that what 
we have is our own and enough for us. 
Everyone has noticed how hard it is to 
turn our thoughts to God when every- 
thing is going well with us. We “have all 
we want” is a terrible saying when “all” 
does not include God. We find God an 
interruption. God cannot give to us be- 
cause our hands are full. While what we 


call “our own life” remains agreeable, 
we will not surrender it‘to Him. What 
then can God do in our own interests but 
make “our own life” less agreeable to us, 
and take away the plausible sources of 
false happiness? 

We are perplexed, says Mr. Lewis, to 
see misfortune falling upon decent, inof- 
fensive, worthy people—on capable, hard- 
working mothers of families or diligent, 
thrifty little tradespeople, on those who 
have worked hard and honestly for their 
modest stock of happiness. “How can | 
say with sufficient tenderness what here 
needs to be said? Let me implore the 
reader to try to believe that God, who 
made these people, may really be right 
when He thinks that their modest pros- 
perity and the happiness of their children 
are not enough to make them blessed be- 
cause this must all fall from them in the 
end, and that if they have not learned to 
know Him they will be wretched. And 
therefore He troubles them, warning them 
in advance of an insufficiency they will 
one day have to discover. Living to them- 
selves and their families stands between 
them and the recognition of their need. 
He arranges that life be less sweet to 
them. If God were proud He would hard- 
ly accept us on such terms; but He is not 
proud; He loves us so much He will have 
us even though we have shown that we 
prefer everything else to Him, and come 
to Him only as a last resort. 

“The real problem is not why some 


humble, pious believing people suffer, but 


why some do not.” 


Every man will readily be thankful for the good be receives, but every man's heart is also 
weak enough to wish to determine for itself what the good is.—SorEN KEIRKEGAARD 
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Tell people about Christ—not about your 
pet theories, even if they are good ones. 


By MarGaret CLARKSON 


ou May have heard of twelve-year old 

Pat O’Shaughnessy who, instructed 

at Sunday School to tell his friends about 

the Lord, came back the next week thor- 
oughly disgusted with his attempts. 

“I’m through with trying to tell’m how 
to be a Christian!” he announced. 

“Why Pat!” exclaimed his teacher in 
surprise. “What’s wrong? Last Sunday 
you were so enthusiastic about telling 
the boys at school!” 

“Yeah,” said Pat darkly, “but it didn’t 
work, | says to the fella I go with, ‘Are 
you a Christian?’ He says, ‘No.’ I says, 
‘Do you wanna be?’ He says, ‘No.’ 

“What happened then?” prompted the 
teacher. 

“TI knocked him down,” said Pat. 

Sometimes | think our witnessing for 
Christ has much of Pat’s idea of persua- 
sion about it. If people respond to our 
overtures, well and good; if not we are all 
too ready to knock them down, figura- 
tively if not literally. Then we wonder 
why our witness so seldom bears fruit. 

Let two experiences illustrate. 

One starry night last winter I donned 
jacket and skirt, took my skates under my 
arm, and boarded a streetcar bound for 
the Arena. I sat in the only available seat, 
which was beside an intense looking 
young man buried in a big black note- 


book. I couldn’t help seeing his notes, 
which appeared to be about philosophy. 

“Poor soul,” I thought to myself, al- 
ready feeling my winged feet gliding hap- 
pily over the shining ice to strains of 
Strauss. “Going to some evening class at 
the university, I suppose.” 

Suddenly the chap turned dark, brood- 
ing eyes upon me. 

“Are you saved?” he queried abruptly. 

Half the streetcar turned to listen. 

“Y-yes,” I faltered, stifling a mad de- 
sire to get up and run. 

He looked at my skates with wide, in- 
credulous stare. 

“Are you going skating?” he said 
meaningfully. 

“Yes,” I replied evenly, choking back 
a quick retort. 

“Where do you go to church?” 

I told him. 

“Presbyterian?” heexclaimedin horror. 

“Yes,” | murmured, noting the quick 
smile that ran about the listening car. 

He continued to regard me in amaze- 
ment for a moment, then said briefly, 
“Well . . . it’s a great thing to be saved, 
isn’t it.” 

He buried himself in his notebook once 
more. 

“Isn’t it!’ I echoed faintly, rising to 
leave the car three stops too soon, feeling 
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every eye watching me to the curb. “Isn’t 
it!” | murmured to myself, cooling my 
hot cheeks in the darkness. 

All evening that misguided witness 
worried me. It was all right; I was a Chris- 
tian; I understood. But what if J badn't 
been? 

Some months later | entered a restaur- 
ant where I frequently eat. I ordered, and 
sat waiting, glad for an opportunity to 
rest. I had had a busy morning, and an- 
ticipated a busier afternoon; in this brief 
half-hour I had to gather strength to meet 
it. I was glad to be alone, thankful not 
to have to talk. 

A middle-aged businessman came by 
meticulously dressed, correct in every de- 
tail of his bearing. Looking about for a 
seat and finding no table vacant, he sat 
opposite me and opened his paper. 

My lunch came; I returned thanks and 
began my dinner. Beyond giving him one 
quick glance, I paid little attention to my 
neighbor. I was grateful that he did not 
seem disposed to conversation; yet I was 
conscious of his eyes upon me and noted 
that he seemed a little uncomfortable and 
stirred restlessly. 

My dessert came, and I could still feel 
his gaze upon me. I drained the last dregs 
of my coffee and reached for my check. 
He cleared his throat nervously. 

I had half risen to go before he spoke. 

“Er, pardon me,” he began, “but | 
ah—I—er—noticed—that—that is, I saw 
that before you began your dinner—you 
—ah—you—bowed your head a minute. 
One—ah—that is, one does not often see 
that nowadays.” Perspiration stood out on 
his brow. 

“Yes,” I said, smiling, “I like to thank 
the Lord for His goodness before I begin 
a meal.” 
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Vastly relieved, though still hesitant, he 
ventured, “Then you’re—are you—that 
is, are you a Christian?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“Where—ah—that is where do you— 
with what body of Christians do you as- 
sociate yourself?” 

I named my church. 

He looked at me narrowly. “Do you 
know the Lord Jesus?” he queried. 

“Indeed I do,” I replied warmly. 

At that he relaxed a little. We talked 
for a moment, but our conversation was 
strained by his obvious feeling that it was 
his duty to witness to me, and to see that 
I was right about certain doctrinal points. 

I walked back to work meditatively. A 
few words about the One Whom I love 
above all others would have cheered and 
rested me immeasureably that weary noon 
hour; but to be “witnessed to” by one 
who obviously felt it his duty and who 
didn’t relish it any too well, left me only 
more weary than before. 

And what if I had not been a Chris- 
tian? Suppose I had bent my head for a 
moment to pick up my handkerchief— 
how would that witness have affected me 
then? 

“Ye shall be witnesses unto Me” said 
Jesus. If we are witnesses to the Lord 
Jesus Himself, and not to certain notions 
and dogmas of our own, I believe our 
witness will be natural, spontaneous, re- 
freshing as a draft of sparkling water 
on a summer day, heart-warming as a 
spring sunshine. If we truly know Him, 
His life in us is bound to be attractive, 
compelling, positive. 

If our witness has not some of these 
qualities, | submit that it might better not 
be given . . . but God is waiting to give you 
these qualities. 





Business can be a full-time Christian vocation. 


,AN BUSINESMEN 
BE CHRISTIAN? 


By A SEATTLE BUSINESSMAN 


“An A Christian in a secular vocation— 
he be it professional, business, politi- 
cal, or otherwise—be in full-time service 
for Christ? I, a layman answer an un- 
equivocal “yes,” providing that one be- 
comes a layman in response to God’s 
clear leading; and, that the vocation 
becomes an instrument for God. 

If, then, God calls you to a secular 
vocation such as business, how can you 
live to best prove the claim that you are 
in full-time Christian service? 

1. Make your vocation a sacred trust, 
and be careful to refrain from doing or 
saying anything which would dishonor 
God; in addition, make your work a 
means of blessing to others whether it 
be through the money that is earned, 
through the prestige accompanying the 
work, or through the contacts which the 
employment affords. You will want to 
be successful for the sake of your testi- 
mony. And you will want to live such a 
consistent life that the employees—from 
those working closest by to those: most 
distant—will all know and respect your 
testimony, that “they may by your good 
works, which they behold, glorify God 
in the day of visitation.” Seek God’s 


help and wisdom constantly in your 
work and seize every opportunity to 
make the job count in some way for His 
glory. What a marvelous incentive this 
gives to the most menial tasks! 

2. Be active in an evangelical church 
assisting that part of the church ministry 
that needs you most. Support the pro- 
gram and do all in your power to create 
harmony, carefully refraining from enter- 
ing into disputes or siding with personal 
factions. Aim to set an example of a 
life wholly led by the Spirit of God. 

3. Do not become so engrossed in 
your own church that you fail to recog- 
nize what is going on in other churches. 
Take part in worth-while inter-denomi- 
national activities and thus help break 
down the barrier between denomina- 
tional groups. This will prove to the 
world the love which you bear toward 
all the redeemed, and “by this love shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples.” 

4. Look out beyond your own com- 
munity and actively assist at least one 
home mission and one foreign mission 
which are faithfully presenting Christ 
and the Gospel. 

5. Give. When you dedicated your- 





self to Christ, you concomitantly dedi- 
cated your substance. You are not 
wholly His unless all that you own 
and possess is His. “Therefore except ye 
renounce all that ye have, ye cannot be 
my disciple.” That is why I firmly be- 
lieve that tithing has no place in the 
Christian economy, except as the very 
minimum any layman should give. All 
you own and earn belongs to God: there- 
fore withhold for yourself only what is 
needed. Saying this is not to deny the 
need to set aside a certain amount for 
the future care of one’s dependents, nor 
am | setting up any rules to determine 
an individual’s “need.” Surplus funds 
might under God’s guidance be invested 
for His glory. The point is simply 
this: the layman should keep in mind 
that every penny earned belongs to 
God, and the withholding of income 
for one’s needs should be a matter of 
much concern and prayer. Each indi- 
vidual, by virtue of circumstances, has a 
slightly different standard of living to 
maintain. Do not fall into a certain 
standard simply because of the Joneses. 

6. Witness. This is the Christian’s ob- 
ligation to Christ from the moment he 
is saved until the day he is taken. “Ye 
shall be witnesses unto Me...” Wit- 
nesses both in word and in deed. If you 
had been saved from drowning through 


the heroic act of another, you would 
often repeat the story to bring glory to 
your friend. The story would not save 
another from drowning, however. Ours 
is a different story, for in the telling 
of the Lord of Glory’s death and resur- 
rection, we are telling a story which not 
only brings honor to Him but also pro- 
vides, in itself, the means of saving 
those who hear. 

A layman often has more opportuni- 
ties to witness than a missionary; often 
churches are open to him for a testi- 
mony. But most important of all he is 
daily thrown into contact with a par- 
ticular group of unsaved men who are 
dependent solely on him for the know- 
ledge of the free gift of eternal life and 
how it may be obtained. The only 
sermon some will hear will be the words 
spoken by a layman across the desk, or 
over the lathe, or out in the lumber 
yard. 

These activities by no means embrace 
all that a layman might be engaged in. 
To be active in these, however, will 
provide fairly full employment for his 
waking hours. The answer therefore 
again is “yes, a layman can be in full 
time service for Christ.” “...whatso- 
ever ye do, do it heartily as to the Lord 
...for ye serve the Lord Christ” Col. 
3 :23-24. 


Sad and True 


LITTLE girl was launching forth on a discussion of the various 


religious inclinations of ber relatives... 


cluded, ‘J even think 


“Why,” she con- 


yes, I’m sure of it—J have an aunt and 


uncle who for some time were six day atheists!” 
Contributed by HELEN REIHMER 





Christ on a college campus 


How Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
spearheaded from Canada 7 years ago, 
and is now at work on 180 campuses. 


hes halls of the Student Union build- 
ing of a large Midwestern universi- 
were filled with song one Thursday after- 
noon in early October. “He lives, He lives, 
Christ Jesus lives today ...” Every 
word bespoke a conviction that made the 
most casual listener stop with interest; in 
a non-religious university, students—ed- 
ucated, thinking, enlightened students 
clearly proclaiming their belief in vital, 
living Christ! 


But the really amazing part of the story 
is that this situation, or one very similar 
to it, can be found on any one of some 
180 campuses in the United States and 
Canada. It is on these campuses that the 


- Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship has 


been used by God to establish an evan- 
gelical testimony in the midst of unbelief 
and skepticism. From New England to 
California, and from Winnipeg - to 
Dallas, in huge state and private uni- 
versities and in leisurely small country 
colleges, groups of Christian students are 
standing true to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Bible studeis on the campus each week 
are standard practice for Christian students. 
Those who attend claim this keeps them in trim 
Spiritually to successfully solve classroom prob- 


lems. 


These student groups, though locally 
autonomous, are linked together through 
the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship. 


The Fellowship, through its staff mem- 
bers, aims to establish and maintain these 
groups of students in every university and 
college in the United States and Canada. 
The purpose of each chapter is twofold: 
to so witness of the Lord Jesus Christ that 
fellow students are led to a personal faith 
in Him as Saviour; and to strengthen the 
spiritual life of the members through 
Bible study and prayer. 

The exact procedure used to accom- 
plish this purpose varies with each group. 
Because there is no set program, the ap- 
proach on each campus can be designed 
to meet the particular needs of that 
campus. A daily prayer meeting, a weekly 
or bi-weekly Bible study, an evangelistic 
meeting, a missionary program, an outside 
speaker, a student leader, music, testi- 
monies—every available means is used to 


Libraries are being planned this fall by 
chapters finding a need for readily accessible 
books that will deepen the spiritual lives of 
readers and help them learn to think like Chris- 
tians. 


reach fellow students for Christ. Fre- 
quently a picnic, a sleigh ride, or a semi- 
formal tea is used to attract those not ac- 
quainted with the group, and gives fun, 
food and fellowship for all. 

All these activities are planned and 
carried out by the students themselves. 
The Inter-Varsity staff member who visits 
the campus from time to time may sug- 
gest or advise, but the responsibility lies 
with the members of the local group. 
They elect their own officers, arrange their 
own program, do their own publicity. The 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship does 
not try to control these organizations; 
but in order to become a chapter, affili- 
ated with the I.V.C.F. and acknowledged 
by it, the group must subscribe to the 
basis of faith and the general policy of 
the Fellowship. Wherever possible, Inter- 
Varsity chapters obtain recognition from 
the faculties of their schools. 

The beginnings of Inter-Varsity go 
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Student conferences for campus Chris- 
tians and their friends are held in the fall and 
spring, sponsored by the national organization. 


back 140 years to the Rev. Charles Sim- 
eon, young and evangelical rector of 
Cambridge University’s Holy Trinity 
Church. In spite of the mockers, he faith- 


fully proclaimed the way of salvation. 
And Cambridge students flocked to hear. 
The Cambridge Inter-Collegiate Christian 
Union was formed 60 years later, a 
product of the Simeon tradition. This was 
the beginning of the Inter-Varsity move- 
ment. 

From Cambridge the message swept 
to Oxford. The impetus of returning 
veterans of World War I carried the 
movement to colleges and universities 
across Great Britain. 

Then in 1928 British students became 
burdened with a vision of the need for 
Christ and an organized campus witness 
among students across the ocean in Cana- 
da. The problems seemed insurmount- 
able. Who would go? How could they 
raise the funds? But their vision was 
greater than all their inabilities and one 
late autumn afternoon in 1928 Howard 
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Service projects keep groups from be- 
coming introspective. This fall some will sponsor 
clothing drives on the campus to aid Europe. 


House parties (below) somewhere away 
from the campus for a week-end are an excellent 
way to introduce non-Christian friends to Jesus 
Christ and encourage Christians to live for Him. 





Guinness, a young doctor just finishing 
his internship, arrived at Toronto. Stu- 
dents had sold their cameras, their sports 
equipment, everything they could dispose 
of, to raise the money needed to buy a 
one-way ticket on the Canada-bound 
tramp steamer. Now there is an Inter- 
Varsity chapter in most of the leading uni- 
versities in Canada. 

After the work in Canada was fairly 
well established with its Board of Di- 
rectors, a central office, and a trained 
staff, requests began to come in from a 
number of students in the United States. 
When the demand for help became press- 


How’s your Word power? 


ing, the Canadian Board of Directors 
voted to send one staff worker to the 
University of Michigan and surrounding 
schools to work with Christian students 
and to help them organize their fellow- 
ship groups. The growth was steady and 
encouraging. The next year more staff 
members were added, and the following 
year Canada’s General Secretary, Stacey 
Woods, moved to the States and set about 
establishing the work on its own founda- 
tion. And this year two student-supported 
Inter-Varsity staff members have begun 


work on Latin American campuses. 


Here are ten Bible quotations, with one word missing in each, How many can 
you fill in correctly? If you have been reading your Bible carefully, you may 
make a perfect score, but probably won't! If you get eight correctly, you are 
slightly above average. If you get less than six, it may be that your memory 
is poor, or that you’ve never given it a chance! For the answers, see page 25. 


Shall not the 
If J regard . 


of all the earth do rigbt? 
in my beart, the Lord will not bear me. 


For the eyes of the Lord run to and fro througbout the whole earth, to 


sbew himself strong in the bebalf of them whose heart is - 


toward bim. 


For the word of God is quick, and powerful, and sharper than any two- 


edged sword, and is a — 
the beart. 

But the —— 

deadly poison. 

For all bave —__— 


, and come 


of the thougbts and intents of 


_ can no man tame, it is an unruly evil, full of 


of the glory of God. 


Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that be loved us, and sent 


bis Son to be the _— 
There is therefore now no - 
Jesus. 


_ for our sins. 


to them which are in Christ 


This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our - 


Wherefore he is able also to save them to the 


unto God by bim, seeing be ever liveth to make 
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tract in a Lot 


ferry boat whistle bellowed hoarsely and a stumpy little boat shook itself away 
from the pier. Abigail Luffe stood at the rail, staring thoughtfully at the 
churning water. 

“What do you see down there?’ inquired a voice at her elbow. 

“Why water... and it reminds me of that verse about water, ‘Cast thy bread 
upon the waters ...'" She broke off. “Why that gives me an idea. I'm going 
to put some Scripture verses into a bottle and throw it in the water. J’m sure God 
will lead somebody to pick it up.” , 

When she made the ferry trip the next day, she brougbt with ber a tract corked 
in a bottle. And she threw it into the current with a prayer .. . 

Far down the stream, a small rowboat struggled out into the middle of the river. 
The man who pulled the oars, stopped bis efforts and sat for a moment looking 
sullenly at the swift current. He stood up, unbuttoned his coat, and took it off, 
ready to leap into the turbulent water. Suddenly be stopped, leaned carefully over 
the side of the boat, and picked up something. For some time be sat quietly in the 
boat, reading. Then he took the oars and began to row toward the shore .. . 

Abigail Luffe sat alone in ber sitting room that evening when a knock broke the 
stillness. Opening the door and peering into the shadows, she saw a shabby stranger, 
who hesitatingly inquired for someone named Abigail Luffe. Then he told his story. 

Discouraged, troubled, beaten, the man had looked at life and seen no hope. 
For him the future beld nothing but more trouble, greater poverty, more of that 
hopeless despondency of spirit. Death seemed the solution to his problem, and with 
the courage of despair be bad rowed out into the river to drown bimself. 

But as be bad stood in the biting wind ready to jump overboard, a small bottle, 
carried by the rapid current bad caugbt his eye. Seeing something inside, be re- 
trieved the bottle and took out the paper. Instantly be was transfixed by the words 
that seemed to leap out at him, “Are you going to a Christless grave?’ He knew be 
was if be jumped into the swirling waters below bim. 

Jn a daze be sat down and read the page in bis hand. As be read through the 
Scripture verses, be found a strange ray of bope piercing the darkness of bis mind. 
Across the bottom of the tract be saw a name and an address. With sudden resolu- 
tion, be turned his boat back toward the shore. The fear of an wnknown doom was 
upon bim. And now be bad searched her out to ask for an explanation of these un- 
familiar words which promised a new life and new hope. 

And so it was that Abigail Luffe led a man to find everlasting life through a 
tract cast upon the waters. —A true story from MrrAcLes IN MELOopIEs 
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A practical way to “pray without ceasing. 


The 60th Second 


By Frank C. LausBacu 


E SHALL not become more like 
Christ until we give Him more 
time. 

A teacher’s college requires students 
to attend classes for fifteen hours a week 
for four years. Could it prepare com- 
petent teachers if they studied only ten 
minutes a week? 

Neither can Christ produce well- 
equipped disciples in the meager moments 
alloted to Him. To His disciples He said: 
“Come with me, walk with me, talk and 
listen to me, work and rest with me, eat 
and sleep with me, twenty-four hours a 
day for three years.” 

That was their college course. “He 
chose them,” the Bible says, “That they 
might be with Him.” 168 hours a week! 

All who have tried that kind of abiding 
for a month know the power of it—it is 
like being born again from center to cir- 
cumference. It absolutely changes every 
person who does it. 

In addition to our “daily quiet time,” 
we need to make Him our inseparable 
companion. We need to try to call Him 
to mind at least one second of each 
minute, Hundreds of people have experi- 
mented until they have found ways to 
let Him share every minute that they 
are awake. 
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In fact, it is no harder to learn this new 
habit than to learn the touch system in 
typing, and in time one can win a hun- 
dred per cent of his minutes with as little 
effort as an expert typist needs to write 
a letter. 

Practicing the presence of God is not 
on trial. The spiritual giants of all ages 
have known it. “Pray without ceasing,” 
said the Apostle Paul. Christians who do 
it today become fervent, tireless wit- 
nesses. Men and women who have been 
slaves of vices have been set free. Evi- 
dence from all parts of the world testifies 
that in this procedure multitudes are turn- 
ing defeat into victory and despair into 
joy. 

The results of this program begin to 
show clearly in a month. They grow rich 
after six months, and glorious after ten 
years, 

This may sound like poetry, but it is 
not overstating what experience has 
shown us. Some people have compared 
it to getting out of a dark prison and 
beginning to live. We still see the same 
world, yet it is not the same, for it has a 


A condensation from the booklet, The Game 
with Minutes, published by the Macalester Park 
Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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new glorious color and a far deeper 
meaning. 

You will find this just as easy and just 
as hard as forming any other habit. Per- 
haps you have hitherto thought of God 
for only a few minutes a day, and 
let Him stay out of your mind the 
rest of the time. Now you are attempting 
to have God in mind each minute you are 
awake. Such drastic change in habit re- 
quires a real effort at first. 


How to Begin 

Select a favorable hour; see how many 
minutes of the hour you can remember 
God at least once each minute; that is to 
say, bring God to mind at least one second 
out of every sixty. 

Your score will be low at first, but 
keep trying, for it constantly becomes 
easier, and after a while is almost auto- 
matic. It follows the well-known laws of 
habit forming. If you first try to write 
shorthand, you are very awkward. This 
is true when you are learning to play a 
piano, or to ride a bicycle, or to use any 


new muscles. When you try this “Game 


with Minutes” you discover that spiritual- 


ly you are still a very weak infant. A 
babe in the crib seizes upon everything 
at hand to pull himself to his feet, wobbles 
for a few seconds, and falls exhausted. 
Then he tries again, each time standing 
a little longer than before. We are like 
that babe when we begin to try to keep 
God in mind. We need something to 
which we can cling. Our minds wobble 
and fall, then rise for a new effort. Each 
time we try we shall do better until at 
last we may be able to remember God as 
much as ninety percent of the whole day. 

You have a good chance of starting 


well if you begin in church—if the sermon 


is about God! 


When Walking Down the Street 

But can you win your game with 
minutes while passing people on the 
street? Yes! Experiments have revealed 
a sure way to succeed: offer a swift 
prayer for the people at whom you 
glance. It is easy to think an instantaneous 
prayer while looking people straight in 
the eye, and the way people smile back 
at you shows they like it! 

Some of us walk on the right side of 
the pavement, leaving room for our un- 
seen Friend, whom we visualize walking 
by our side, and we engage in silent con- 
versations with Him about the people we 
meet, 

We try to see double, as Christ does 
—we see a person we meet as he is and 
as the person Christ longs to make him. 
The atmosphere of a room changes when 
a few people keep talking silently to Him 
about all the rest. 

When a friend of mine answers the 
telephone he thinks “A child of God will 
now speak to me.” We can do that too. 
Try it during all this week. 

As messages from England are broad- 
cast in Long Island for all America, so 


nly a third of the population of the 

United States belong to a Christian 
church. Less than half of this third attend 
service regularly. Preachers speak about 
Christ in perbaps one service in four— 
thirty minutes a month! 

Less than ten minutes of thinking about 
Christ by one-sixth of the people is not 
Saving our country or our world, sel fisb- 
greed, and hate are getting a 
thousand times that much thought. What 
a nation thinks about, that it is. 

—FrANK LAUBACH 


ness, 





we can become broadcasters for Christ. 


While in Conversation 

Suppose when you reach home you 
find a group of friends engaged in ordi- 
nary conversation. Can you remember 
God at least once every minute? This 
is hard, but we can be successful if we 
employ some reminders. Here are aids 
which have proved useful: 

1. Have a picture of Christ in front of 
you where you can glance at it fre- 
quently. 

2. Have an empty chair beside you 
and imagine that your Unseen Master is 
sitting in it. 

3. Keep humming to yourself a favor- 
ite prayer hymn—for example “Have 
Thine Own Way, Lord.” 

4. Silently pray for each person in 
the circle. 

5. Keep whispering silently, “Lord, 
put Thy thoughts in my mind. Tell me 
what to say.” 


While Reading a Book 

When we are reading a newspaper or 
magazine or book, we read it to Him! 
We often glance at the empty chair where 
we visualize Him or at His picture and 
continue a running conversation with 
Him inwardly about the pages we are 
reading. 

Have you ever opened a letter and 
read it with Jesus, realizing that He smiles 
with us at the fun, rejoices with us in the 
successes, and weeps with us at life’s tra- 
gedies? If not, you have missed one of 
life’s sweetest experiences. 


When Thinking 
If you lean back and think about some 
problem deeply, how can you remember 
God? You can do it by forming a new 
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habit. Instead of thinking to yourself, 
form the habit of thinking to Christ. 
Many of us have found that we think so 
much better that we never want to try to 
think without Him again. We are helped 
if we imagine Him sitting in a chair be- 
side us, talking with us. 


When evil thoughts of any kind come 
we say, “Lord, these thoughts are not 
fit to discuss with Thee. Think Thy 
thoughts in my mind.” The result is an 
instantaneous purification. 


When Walking Alone 

If you are strolling out-of-doors alone, 
you can recall God at least once every 
minute with no effort, if you remember 
that “beauty is the voice of God.” Every 
flower and tree, river and lake, mountain 
and sunset, is God speaking. “This is my 
Father’s world, and to my listening ears 
all nature sings . . . ” So as you look 
at each lovely thing, you may keep ask- 
ing: “Dear Father what are you telling 
me through this, and this, and this?” 


At Work 

Countless thousands of men keep God 
in mind while engaged in all types of 
work, mental or manual, and find that 
they are happier and get better results. 
Those who endure the most intolerable 
ordeals gain new strength when they 
realize that their Unseen Comrade is by 
their side. The carpenter can do better 
work if he talks quietly to God about each 
task, as Jesus certainly did when He was 
a carpenter. Many of us have found that 
we can compose a letter or write a book 
better when we say: “God, think Thy 
thoughts in my mind...” 

A merchant who waits on his customers 
and prays for them at the same time, wins 
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their affection ... A bookkeeper or 
banker can talk to God about every col- 
umn of figures and be certain that God 
is even more interested in the figures 
than he is . . . many women cultivate 
Christ’s companionship while cooking, 
washing dishes, sweeping and caring for 
the children. 


In School 

An increasing army of students in 
school who are winning this game tell us 
how they do it. Here is their secret: 

When in study period, say: “God, | 
have just forty precious minutes; help 
my wavering thoughts to concentrate so 
that | may not waste a minute. Show me 
what is worth remembering in this first 
paragraph” —then read the lesson to God, 
instead of reading it to yourself. 

When going to recitation, whisper: 
“Make my mind clear, so that I will be 
able to recall all I have studied. Take 
away fear.” 

God is interested in our fun as much 
as we are. You can talk to Him during 
of the famous football 
players long ago discovered that they 
played better if they prayed all during 
the game. Some of the famous runners 


games. Some 


pray during races, 
As a result: 
1. We develop what Thomas 4 Kempis 


calls a “familiar friendship with Jesus.” 


Our Unseen Friend becomes dearer, clos- 
er and more wonderful every day until 
at last we know Him as “Jesus lover of 
our souls” not only in song but in ex- 
perience. 

2. All we undertake is done better and 
more smoothly. We have daily evidences 
that God helps our work, piling one proof 
upon another until we are sure of God, 
not from books or preachers, but from 
our Own experience, 

3. Our minds are pure as a mountain 
stream every moment when we are play- 
ing the game. 

4. The Bible and Christian hymnals 
seem like different books, for they begin 
to sparkle with the beautiful thoughts of 
saints who have had glorious experiences 
with God. We begin to understand their 
bliss for we share it with them. 

5. All day long we are contented, 
whatever our lot may be, for He is 
with us. 

6. It becomes easy to tell others about 
Christ because our minds are flooded with 
Him. “Out of the fullness of the heart 
the mouth speaketh.” 

7. Grudges, jealousies, hatreds, and 
prejudices melt away. Little hells turn 
little heavens. Communities have 
been transformed where this game was 
introduced. Love rises like a kindly sea 
to drown the demons of malice and 
selfishness. 


into 


answer fo How's your Word power? 


|. Judge. (Genesis 18:25) 

2. iniquity. (Psalm 66:19) 

3. perfect. (II Chron. 16:9) 

4. discerner. (Hebrews 4:12) 

5. tongue. (James 3:8) 

6. sinned. — short. (Romans 3:23) 


Propitiation. (1 John 4:10) 
condemnation, (Romans 8:1) 
faith. (1 John 5:4) 

. uttermost. — intercession. (Hebrews 
vizo) 


¢ See page 20 for the questions 
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Question Box 


Because Christian youth are so often confronted with puzzling questions, 
HIS opens this month a ‘‘stump the experts’’ column, as previously an- 
nounced, The rules are simple: there are no restrictions as to the kind of 
questions asked. Your question will be referred to a board of seasoned 
Christian experts to be answered by the member best qualified in the 
field touched by the question. Name of questioner will be signed to the 
question unless request is made that it be withheld. Address all questions 
to the Editors of His, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


J am a junior in college, majoring in zoology for no special reason. Of course J'm 
thinking a lot about what to do after graduation, and so far don't bave any very clear 
idea except that J am sort of planning to teach. Can you tell me how J can find out 
God's will for my life in regard to life work? 


One of the first things to do is to see the dean of your college (or write for informa- 
tion to your state university or the head of your city or county high school system) and 
ask to take a series of vocational interest and aptitude tests. They may cost $3 or $4 


and are sometimes given without charge. These tests will indicate one or more talents 
which God has given to you. For instance, the tests may show that your possibilities 
of success are high in farming or mechanics, and also in teaching. With that information 
you could begin to study the opportunities in agriculture—farming, dairying, 4H 
club work, county agent work, teaching agriculture, etc. You would also want to | 
examine the possibilities of being a garageman, mechanical engineer, etc. If, however, | 
your tests show you would be a good businessman or farmer, but not a good teacher, 7 
you probably ought to change your plans if you have been “sort of planning to teach.” 

Obviously, these tests are not the final answer for the Christian. Probably the Lord 
sometimes calls one into a place of little previous interest or preparation. But it would 
seem that usually the Lord calls us to be witnesses unto Him within the fields where 
our vocational interests and abilities lie. Hence the urgent importance of discovering 
these abilities. After getting this information comes much prayerful weighing of the 
evidence and of the opportunities open, and trustful waiting upon God to guide’ 
into the exact place where He wants you. 





Left: Bob Finley, Eastern Intercollegiate boxing 
champ, recent graduate of the University of 
Virginia where he was president of the student 
body. The article below appeared as a guest 
editorial in The Carnegie Tartan, daily paper 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


THIS 
THING 
WORKS 


By Ropert FINLEY 


. we be sure that God is real, that 
the Bible is true, that the soul is im- 
mortal? Ask the average college student 
these questions and he will invariably 
reply, “I do not know.” 

I have asked dozens of students to 
answer these and similar questions. In 
almost every instance the answers were 
revelatory of inward confusion and des- 
pair. Every one agrees that we need some 
sort of faith to undergird our lives, but 
no one seems to know where to find it. 

When I was a student at the University 
of Virginia a classmate offered me a 
thousand dollars for an inward peace such 
as mine. Another, who was heir to 
millions, said he would exchange it all for 
my faith. 

Now you ask, “What is your faith? 
What do you have that other people do 
not have? Above all, where did you get 
it?” Well, I have nothing new. My faith 
is identical with that of Moses, Paul, 
Augustine, Luther and Lincoln. Further- 
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more, thousands have this faith today. 
You will find them, great and small, 
learned and unlearned, in every ccnceiv- 
able walk of life, and in all part; { the 
world. They are those who can say ‘vith 
the apostle Paul, “I know whom I isave 
believed and am persuaded that he is 
able to keep that which I have committed 
unto him.” We have entered into an 
eternal fellowship with the living God. 
We know Him personally. 

To some of you this sounds fantastic. 
It did to me until four years ago because 
I did not know God either. Many stu- 
dents have frankly admitted that they are 
in the same condition, and none of them 
wish to stay there. 

I was not interested in spiritual mat- 
ters. I did not wish to believe, because 
I feared God would interfere with my 
plans. | wanted to run my own life, and 
preferred not to have any God getting 
in my way. This attitude led only to dis- 
satisfaction and mental confusion. Life 
became meaningless and without definite 
purpose. In search of something better, 
I turned to the Bible, resolved to investi- 
gate it with an open mind. | was amazed 
at its contents. 

It showed me my true condition before 
a Holy God. My sin had separated me 
from Him, and He could not possibly 
associate with me until all my guilt had 
been removed. Spiritual death, eternal 


separation from God, was all that life 
offered me. But at the same time I found 
in the Bible that God had worked out a 
plan to deliver me. He had provided a 
Saviour to die in my place, and promised 
to acquit me of all guilt if | would accept 
the Saviour as my substitute. God is the 
Governor of the universe, and I am a 
criminal who has violated His laws. Jus- 
tice condemns me to be hanged, but the 
Governor, constrained by Divine love, 
consented to be hanged in my place and 
then came back to life after He was cruci- 
fied. When I accepted Him as my Saviour, 
an amazing thing happened. All feeling 
of guilt and fear of Divine justice van- 
ished out of my mind, and by a miracle 
which I cannot explain, God came to 
dwell inside of me. If you do not believe 
it works, ask someone who has tried it. 
Better still, experience it yourself. 

I am fully aware that many who read 
this will disagree. I would have disagreed 
myself four years ago, but now I am con- 
vinced beyond a shadow of doubt that 
Jesus Christ is all that He claimed to be. 
He told the truth when He said, “No man 
cometh unto the Father but by Me.” If 
He was not telling the truth, then He was 
one of the most subtle deceivers that ever 
lived. But if He spoke the truth, it is both 
our right and our duty to investigate His 
claim upon our lives and upon the lives 
of our fellow men. 


oa 


i. YEAR Americans spent more than 7 
$54 per capita. 


billion dollars for alchobolic beverages, about 


A religious survey in the Army shows the religious preferences of the soldiers to be: 59% 
Protestant, 21% Catholic, 2% Jewish, with no expression of preference from 18% questioned. 


71% of childiess marriages end in divorce, as compared with 8% of marriages resulting in 
children, according to Dr. Alfred Caben's estimates. Each additional child cuts in half the 


chance of divorce. 
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Death on the Tnail 


The story of Henry Martyn, young Cambridge scholar who gave 
up a brilliant academic career to go to India as a missionary, 
and to die at 31 with a life’s work left behind him. A HIS book 
condensation of Henry Martyn, Confessor of the Faith, by Con- 
stance E. Padwick, published by George H. Doran Co., N. Y. 


E WAS not yet twenty years old, but 

he was receiving the highest honor 
Cambridge University could bestow! That 
was the lot of Henry Martyn when, after 
four days of intense competitive examina- 
tions he was named Senior Wrangler of 
the brilliant Cambridge class of 1801. 

This was the same Martyn who, four 
years before—the day after he arrived on 
the campus—had been so discouraged by 
his first class that he started down to the 
Blue Boar Inn for the next coach home. 
Only a friend’s entreaty persuaded him 
to stay. 

In January of his Junior year Henry 
Martyn’s father died. Something hap- 
pened inside the young man’s heart, and 
he began to read his Bible and awkwardly 
to pray. 


One day as he read, he met Jesus Christ. 

Soon after Martyn received his high 
honors, Charles Simeon called him in for 
a long talk. Rector of Trinity Church, 
Simeon was the great evangelical leader 
at Cambridge from whom, perhaps more 
than from any other man, Inter-Varsity 
Fellowship traces its origin. Simeon talked 
to young Martyn about becoming a minis- 
ter. 

It was a hard choice to make. His Uni- 
versity honors had started him on a path 
to money, position, and studious leisure. 
“I could not consent,” he said afterwards, 
“to be poor for Christ’s sake.” And to be 
sneered at by the friends he wanted most 
to keep. 

Then came the long vacation of 1801 
and refreshing drinks of Bible reading and 
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prayer by the Cambridge river. One day 
he wrote: “The soul that has truly exper- 
ienced the love of: God will not stay 
meanly inquiring how much he shall do, 


and thus limit his service; but will be: 


earnestly seeking more and more to know 
the will of our heavenly Father that he 
may be enabled to do it.” 

He did not reach his final decision until 
the long vacation of 1802. After a walk- 
ing tour in Wales, he returned to Cam- 
bridge with his mind made up. 


Be a Missionary? No! 


Then Charles Simeon suggested a fur- 
ther step. Some chaplains of the West 
India Company were proposing the for- 
mation of a missionary society to reach 
the almost untouched people of India. Si- 
meon’s ardent mind had caught fire, and 
his eyes were set toward the East. He told 
Martyn about the good done “by one mis- 
sionary in India”—the immortal Baptist 
cobbler Dr. Carey. 

But all of Martyn’s natural inclinations 
were against the proposal. 

And besides he was in love. How could 
he take Lydia with him on such an arduous 
expedition? The hardships would be too 
great; most of all, his salary would be 
scarcely enough for himself, let alone his 
bride. But if he declined the call to India, 
it would be pleasant to settle down with 
Lydia at delightful Cambridge . . . or 
perhaps a country rectory, and a quiet 
study, and children in the garden. 

Yet, when the last leaves were falling 
from the elms in the Fellows’ garden at 
Cambridge that year, “he was at length 
fixed in a resolution to imitate Brainerd’s 
example.” Longing still for Lydia, he de- 
cided for India. 
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Martyn’s decision startled his world al- 
most as much as if he had proposed a 
flight to the moon. Both Cambridge and 
Cornwall regarded Martyn’s step fantastic 
and absurd : “Walked out into the evening 
in great tranquility and on my return met 
Mr. C. with whom I was obliged to walk 
an hour longer. He thought it a most im- 
proper step for me to leave the University 
to preach to. the ignorant heathen, which 
any person could do. Breakfasted with 

; he presented the highest points 
of the Calvinistic scheme . . . my heart 
was much frozen by the conversation; he 
had but a slight opinion of missionary 
work, though he has, I know, great affec- 
tion for me . . . Dined at *s who 
used every argument to dissuade me from 
going to India.” 

He began at once a severe self-discipline 
“to fit me for a long life of warfare and 
constant self-denial.” 

“I resolved on my knees to live a life 
of far more self-denial than I had ever 
yet done, and to begin with little things. 
Accordingly I ate my breakfast standing 
at a distance from the fire, and stood read- 
ing at the window during the morning, 
though the thermometer stood at freez- 
ing point . . . I rejoiced that God had 
made this a time of trial. To climb the 
steep ascent, to run, to fight, to wrestle 
was the desire of my heart.” 


Farewell to Lydia 


At the end of August came the farewell. 
His diary tells of the evening when he 
“walked with her father and Lydia up 
the hill, with the most beautiful prospect 
of the sea, but I was unhappy from feel- 
ing the attachment to Lydia, for I was un- 
willing to leave her.” 
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The next day was the last. There was 
a memorable ride to the cottage of a needy 
family. There were miles through wren- 
haunted lanes and uplands with the pewits 
calling and the soft, large sea-winds buf- 
feting, and Lydia at his side. 

And so he left her, and for the King- 
dom of Heaven’s sake he had not con- 
fessed his love. 

Then in quick succession came the an- 
nouncement that missionaries would not 
be allowed in India, and an offer of an 
East India Company chaplaincy with a 
salary that would make marriage possible. 
With his mind full of turmoil he decided 
marriage would not be practical. So he 
sent Lydia a keepsake and hastened to 
Portsmouth and the fleet. But on the night 
the fleet sailed he found to his great sur- 
prise that a stop would be made at Fal- 
mouth, near Lydia’s home. This news 
brought torturing bliss. He was to see 
Cornwall again and to come once again 
within reach of Lydia. Was it that he 
might win her? 

Three days later the ships came to har- 
bor. Shore visits were possible and “after 
much deliberation” he decided to go to 
Lydia, tell her of his love, and try to take 
her with him to India. With fast beating 
heart he boarded the coach. 

“I arrived in time for breakfast and 
met my beloved Lydia. In the course of 
the morning I walked with her . . . with 
much confusion | declared my affection 
for her, with the intention of learning 
whether, if I saw it right in India to be 
married, she would come out; but she 
would not declare her sentiments. She said 
that the shortness of arrangements was an 
obstacle even if all others were removed.” 

Later, as he sat reading to Lydia and 
her mother, a servant came in with news 


that the fleet had immediate sailing orders 
and a horse was at the door to take him 
to the ship. 

“The news came to me like a thunder- 
bolt. Lydia was evidently painfully af- 
fected by it; she came out, that we might 
be alone at the taking of leave.” There at 
the door he told her that if it seemed right 
for him to marry he would propose from 
India. “In the great hurry of parting she 
told me more of her feelings than she had 
intended; she made no objection whatever 
to coming out.” He mounted and galloped 
away reaching Falmouth by relays just as 
his ship was getting underway. 


To India, Alone 


Nine months later he arrived in Cal- 
cutta but he found Calcutta a government 
city, and European; he longed for the 
Indian people. The sights everywhere 
around him burned into his spirit, as simi- 
lar sights had stirred the spirit of the 
Apostle Paul. So he set his heart on going 
up the river to Dinapore. 

The trip took six weeks, the boatmen 
pulling the craft slowly upstream day 
after day. It was pleasant. Through the 
sunny hours when the servants rolled 
themselves in cotton sheets and slept on 
the roof of the houseboat, Martyn sat at 
his books, learning Hindustani, Bengali, 
and Sanskrit. Hindustani he was making 
more and more his own; he was becoming 
recognized as an expert. 

The troops to whom he ministered at 
Dinapore were reckless adventurers from 
the Continent and ne’er-do-wells from 
England. There was no church building 
and he was expected to conduct services 
in the barracks, the riding academy, or.out 
on a square with no shade from the Indian 
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sun. The civilians had never had a chap- 
lain and were somewhat embarrassed at 
his offer to give them a weekly service. 
And the natives, “haughty sons of Ja- 
pheth” he called them, had little desire to 
listen to him. 

But a few “serious”’ soldiers and others 
were won to Christ. “Six soldiers came 
last night. To escape as much as possible 
the taunts of their wicked companions, 
they go out of their barracks in opposite 
directions to come to me.” God was using 
him. 


A New Task 


Soon, Martyn accepted the arduous 
task of translating the New Testament 
into Hindustani and to supervise a trans- 
lation into Arabic and Persian. All his 
critical skill went into the work. Hour 
atter hour as the work proceeded, he sat 
in close daily intercourse with Moham- 
medan scholars; he learned to know the 
Moslem view of life as few men know it. 
And in spite of themselves the men who 
argued so subtly learned to love him. 

The Arabian translation proved ex- 
cellent, when finally completed, but the 
Persian was not so good as he thought 
it could be. Concluding that it would be 
impossible to have an accurate Persian 
translation without going to Persia, he de- 
termined at length to go. 


In the Shadow of Death 


Meanwhile a shadow was creeping 
slowly along. His health was breaking. 
After each sermon to the garrison or dis- 
cussion with a Mohammedan scholar, he 
was kept awake for hours during the night 
by a burning pain in his chest. All his 
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brothers and sisters had already died early 
deaths of tuberculosis and at 28 he knew 
his own days were limited. 

That more than anything determined 
him to go as quickly as possible on the 
arduous trip to Shiraz where we could 
make the Persian translation. 

The Martyn of those days seems to 
have cast a spell over all his friends. They 
watched him with awe, as men who dared 
not interfere. “Can | bring myself to cut 
the string and let you go?” wrote his 
friend David Brown when the Arabian 
plan was proposed. “I confess I could not 
if your bodily frame were strong and 
promised to last half a century. But as you 
burn with the intenseness and rapidity of 
phosphorous, why should we not make 
the most of you? Your frame may last as 
long, and perhaps a little longer, in Arabia 
than in India.” 

To save his friends the pain of the part- 
ing, he took a ship to Arabia one night and 
was gone. They never saw him again. 
Several weeks later after a pleasant trip he 
arrived at an Arabian port and joined a 
mule caravan traveling up to Persia. They 
traveled by night to escape the unbearable 
heat of early June. 

After three nights in the saddle and 
three sleepless days of fever, with the 
thermometer standing at 126 in the shade, 
they began to climb the mountain to the 
Persian plateau. He gave the horse the 
rein and rode on drugged with sleep, along 
paths that hung over dizzy precipices. 

Finally they reached Shiraz, and the 
home of Jaffir Ali Khan, to whom Martyn 
was introduced by letters from an import- 
ant mutual friend in the British govern- 
ment. There he settled down for a six- 
month’s stay to produce, with the help of 
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Persian scholars, an accurate Persian New 
Testament. 


The Doctors of Shiraz 


The bazaar of Shiraz was soon seething 
with rumor about the new foreigner who 
lodged with wealthy, respected Jaffir Ali 
Kahn. Those who had spoken with Mar- 
tyn called him a man of God and a doctor 
of religion. “A beardless boy,” said others, 
“how should he know anything of the 
faith?” And to settle the question the 
learned of Shiraz came one by one to sip 
coffee and break a lance with the stranger. 
They never found him inaccessible. His 
list of visitors was various: “The prince’s 
secretary who is considered to be the best 
prose writer in Shiraz called upon us . . . 
Two young men from the college, full of 
zeal and logic, came this morning to try 
me with hard questions . . . ” 

On the 24th of February, 1812 the 
New Testament was finished. 

In that yet medieval Persia, the aspiring 
man of letters still laid his book before 
the Shah on his throne of marble spread 
with cloth of gold. For Fateh Ali Shah, 
ruler of Persia, overlord of Georgia and 
Kurdistan, was not only a statesman; when 
he sat blazing with jewels before a pros- 
trate court, he was the fountain of taste 
and the judge of letters for his kingdom. 
One pronouncement of praise in his 
hollow rolling voice, and the fortunes of 
the volume were made. 

Henry Martyn, seeing with Persian 
eyes, determined to gain for the New 
Testament the respect yielded a book ap- 
proved at court. 

He knew he was a sick man racing 
against time. A little before the closing of 
the gates at sunset he joined a caravan 


heading across the great Persian plateau 
to Tabriz where Sir Gore Ousley, the 
English ambassador, lived. Only he could 
introduce him into the jewelled presence 
of the Shah. 

After many nights, they came to Te- 
heran. And here came the first obstacle. 
No muleteer could be found willing to 
travel to Tabriz. 


The Shab and the Vizier 


That meant delay. And Martyn could 
not brook delay. His life was running out 
fast. He had letters of introduction to 
the: vizier of the Shah. Rather than lose 
the time he could not spare, he decided to 
travel alone to the Shah’s summer camp- 
ing ground, a night’s journey outside the 
city, and ask the vizier to introduce him 
to the Shah. 

Bearing the beautifully enscribed book, 
he appeared in the vizier’s court. All eyes 
were upon him. He hoped to avert a dis- 
cussion. But he was unsuccessful. “There 
was a most intemperate and clamorous 
controversy kept up for an hour or two; 
eight or ten on one side and myself on the 
other.” The veneer of polish was broken 
through as they set upon him. 

Finally the hubbub was stilled, and be- 
fore them all the vizier put to Martyn the 
crucial question! “Say God is God and 
Mohammed is the Prophet of God.” 

It was an electric moment, the whole 
court at attention. 

“I said, ‘God is God’ but added, ‘and 
Jesus is the Son of God.’ They all rose up 
as if they would have torn me in pieces, 
snarling out one of the classic fighting 
cries of the Moslem world, ‘He is neither 
begotten nor begets.’ “What will you say 
when your tongue is burnt out for this 
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blasphemy?’ ” He heard them in silence. 

“My book which I had brought expect- 
ing to present it to the King lay before the 
vizier, As they all rose up I was afraid 
they would trample on the book; so | 
went among them to take it up, and 
wrapped it in a towel before them while 
they looked at it and me with supreme 
contempt. I walked away alone to my 
tent to pass the rest of the day in heat 
and dirt.” 

As soon as possible the sick man found 
a caravan to the British Ambassador at 
Tabriz. After eight terrible weeks of tra- 
vel, he finally reached the gate of Tabriz 
and “‘feebly asked for a man to show me 
the way to the ambassador’s.” Sir Gore 
Ousley and his lady received him at the 
point of death. 

Under their kind care, the violence of 
the fever was allayed in a fortnight. But 
he knew that his task was dropping from 
his hands. Sir Gore Ousley told him that 
he was too sick to see the Shah but that 
he would present the manuscript himself. 
He had extra copies made for open- 
minded officials who might speak well of 
the book to the potentate. 

When the New Testament finally 
reached the royal hands, the Shah was 
graciousness itself: “In truth (said the 
royal letter of thanks to the ambassador) 
through the learned and unremitting exer- 
tions of the Reverend Henry Martyn it 
has been translated in a style most befit- 
ting sacred books, that is, in an easy and 
simple diction. The whole of the New 
Testament is completed in a most ex- 
cellent manner, a source of pleasure to 
our enlightened and august mind. If it 
please the most merciful God we shall 
command the Select Servants who are ad- 
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mitted to our presence to read to us the 
above-mentioned book from the beginning 
to the end.” 

Meanwhile copies had been sent for 
publication to India and St. Petersburg. 

So Martyn’s task was ended. Sick al- 
most to death in a mansion of Tabriz, he 
saw nothing more within his strength in 
the East. He determined to try to reach 
England before he died. 


Toward the Setting Sun 


On September 2, at sunset, he set out 
with a little party of guides and servants, 
while the ambassador and his lady 
measured with doubtful eyes the strength 
of the haggard man against 1500 miles 
of hardship. 

Seventeen days later they passed from 
the Persian province of Erivan to the 
neighboring province of Kars and so left 
the domains of the Shah for those of the 
Sultan of Turkey. New troubles began. 
“The headman of the village paid me 
a visit. He was a young Mussulman and 
took care of all my Mussulman attend- 
ants; but he left my Armenians and me 
where he found us. I was rather uncom- 
fortably lodged, my room being a thor- 
oughfare for horses, cows, buffaloes and 
sheep. Almost all the village came to look 
at me.” 

Hassan, the Tartar guide and caravan 
head might have done good service with a 
strong vigorous master. With a sick man 
he was a brute. 

The caravan moved at a_ merciless 
pace. Kars was left behind, then Erzerum, 
but fever was winning the race. 

Sept. 29 We moved to a village where 
I was attacked with fever and ague. 

“Oct. 1 We were out from seven in the 
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morning till eight at night. After sitting by 
the fire I was near fainting from sickness. 

“Oct. 2 Some hours before day | sent 
to tell the Tartar I was ready . . . he set 
off at a great rate. He made us gallop as 
fast as the horses would go to Chifflik, 
where we arrived at sunset. | was lodged 
at my request in the stables of the post- 
house. As socn as it began to grow a little 
cold the ague came on, then the fever. 
In the night Hassan sent to summon me 
away, but I was quite unable to move. 
Finding me still in bed at the dawn he 
began to storm furiously at my detaining 
him so long, but I quietly let him spend 
his ire. He seemed determined to make up 
for the delay for we flew over hill and 
dale to Sherean, where we changed horses. 
From thence we traveled all the rest of the 
day and all night. It rained. The ague 
came on. There was a village at hand, but 
Hassan had no mercy . . . He hurried 
me away and galloped furiously toward 
a village which he said was four hours 
distant, which was all I could undertake 
in my weak state; but village after village 
did we pass till, night coming on, I sus- 
pected that he was carrying me on to the 
munzil, So I got off my horse and sat 
upon the ground and told him that I would 
go no further. He stormed but I was im- 
movable till, a light appearing at the dis- 
tance, | mounted and rode toward it. They 
would find no place for me at first but 
finally brought me to a stable room, and 
Hassan and a number of others planted 
themselves there with me. My fever here 
increased to a violent degree; the heat in 
my eyes and forehead was so great that 
the fire almost made me frantic. I en- 


treated that it might be put out, or that I 
m'ght be carried out of doors. Neither 
would they do. At last I pushed my head 
in among the luggage and lodged it on the 
damp ground, and finally slept.” 

He had not yet come to the end of that 
impossible ride. Day after day they 
dragged him on, waking him out of 
feverish sleep to start before the sun 
arose. So he came to Tokat, and the mule- 
bells in the narrow streets jingled in dying 
ears. 

Or were they sheep bells—sheep bells 
on the moors of home? At last he could lie 
down. That everlasting smell of the 
stable? Why could not the General give 
him a better place than the riding school 
for the service? . . . That raging voice. 
If only the tormenting flood of words 
would cease! Was it Sabat or the Tartar? 
Sons of thunder, both of them. Sons of 
thunder He called them and loved them 
too. Why that never ending clatter on the 
cobbles? Little hurrying feet like donkeys. 
And people too. Surely so many people 
were never seen in Cambridge before, 
and all so beautiful. That was Corrie, 
what a friend he was! and Lydia. Of 
course she would come at last. How her 
face was shining like a star. How all the 
faces shown with the light of God . . . 
Was that an Armenian priest standing 
there at prayer? Simeon had surely come 
at last with the Bread and Wine. How 
sweet his voice grew, like the music in the 
King’s Chapel! “We praise Thee, we bless 
Thee, we worship Thee, we glorify Thee, 
we give thanks to Thee for thy great glory 
. . . For Thou art holy; Thou only art 
the Lord; Thou only, O Christ . 





SINESE INTER-Varstry—This summer 169 
i delegates from 40 Chinese colleges and 
universities met in China for an epoch-making 
conference. Students were converted, many 
yielded their lives for consecration, and sev- 
eral answered the call to enter Christian minis- 
try. Toward the close of this conference, stu- 
dents began to feel the need of a fellowship to 
unite them as a force for the gospel. It was 
in this atmosphere of prayer and great bless- 
ing that the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellow- 
ship of China was born. An executive com- 
mittee of seven was elected and an advisory 
committee. Mr. Calvin Chao was appointed 
acting General Secretary. 

Immediate objectives are three-fold: First, 
to strengthen individual Fellowships in the dif- 
ferent universities. Second, to publish a maga- 
zine providing students with current news of 
the I.V.C.F. and with material to help them 
in prayer, Bible study, and devotional mect- 
ings. Third, evangelistic bands to visit differ- 
ent universities for campaigns. 

Headquarters at present are at Hwangoya, 
Chungking, the war-time capitol of China. 
There is an immediate need of two traveling 
secretaries and one or two office workers. 

Prayer is asked that God will provide the 
right leadership for this tremendously signifl- 
cant movement. All Inter-Varsity chapters and 
all Inter-Varsity friends are asked to pray for 
this new national evangelistic student move- 
ment. Any desiring to help further this work by 
their gifts should send checks made out in the 
name of the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
either to the Canadian office, 1130 Bay Street, 
Toronto 5, Ontario, or to the U. S. office at 64 
E. Lake Street, Chicago 1, Illinois, but clearly 
marked for the 1.V.C.F. of China. Monies re- 
ceived will be dispatched immediately. 


Look at Lire witH THE APOSTLE PETER, new 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship Bible study 
booklet for campus groups and personal “Quiet 
Times” is now off the press and recommended 
for immediate use. Staff members Jane Hollings- 
worth and Alice Reid are the authors. The price 
is 25 cents per copy, with a 25% discount on 
five or more copies mailed to one address. 


Just ANNOUNCED by the Canadian and U. S. 
Boards of Directors of the Inter-Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship are the following staff appoint- 
ments for 1945-46: 


Vancouver Island, B. C.—Katherine Scroggie 
British Columbia Mainland—Peter Aykroyd 
Washington and U. S. West Coast—Herbert - 
Butt 
Oregon— Dorothy Rensch 
Harriette Sutherland 
Bessie Dodds 


Edmondton, Alberta 


California 
Alberta 
Sadie Gibson (part-time) 
Jrene Webster-Smith 

Manitoba—Jean Kirk 

Saskatchewan— Margaret Fish 

Middle West, U. $.—Kenneth Taylor 
Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana—Francis Steele 
Southeastern U. S.—Ethel Smyth 
Virginia—Betty Leake 


Texas 


Doris Leonard 
Dee Jenkins 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Southwestern Ontario 
Northern Ontario 


Toronto and 
Nicoll 
New York and New Jersey 

worth 
New York City—Raymond Strong 
Pennsylvania—Pauline Barkbuff 


Western Pennsylvania 


Catherine 


Jane Hollings- 


Katherine Voigtlander 


New England and Upper New York—Joseph 
Bayly 


Quebec, and Ottawa, Ontar:o—William 


Steeper 
Christy Wilson 
Robert Finley 
Teachers’ Christian Fellowship 
pbens 


Missionary Secretary 
Campus Evangelist 
Shirley Ste- 


Paul Beckwith 
Public Relations 
Canada— Hugh 
United States 
Oftice Manager 
Canada—E€lla Forsyth 
United States—Mary Anne Klein 
General Secretary—C. Stacey Woods 


Extension 


Anderson 
Howard Larsen 





